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you can't remember The Alamo, just think of Exit 141B. San Antonio residents now have 
bined exit numbers and mileage markers above the street names along IH 37. The 

er tells the mileage to the destination city. Commerce Street and Durango Boulevard 
ctly 141 miles from Corpus Christi. The Highway Department plans to expand this 

‘ing system to all Interstate highways. Photograph by Harry H. CollinSpDistrigt™ 
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About Our Cover 
The White River rumbles over rock terraces near the U.S. 82 
bridge in the Silver Falls Roadside Park four miles east of 
Crosbyton. The park is under the supervision of Milton 
Campbell of District 5, one of five finalists for the Lady 
Bird Johnson Beautification Award which will be presented 
October 11. (See related story on page 28.) Picnic tables 
along the stream offer seclusion to travelers who walk across 
a small dam. The park also has a comfort station. 
Photograph by Herman Kelly 


Back Cover 
This corner in the Mike Muckleroy House on Henkel Square 
in Round Top reflects the contemplative mood of the early 
German settlers in this Central Texas area. The rough, sim- 
ple furnishings exemplify the way these immigrants live 
in the 1850’s, while the Bible and the German religious 
motto on the wall symbolize their frontier faith. For more 
about this pleasant stopover on SH 237, see page 2. 
Photograph by Larry Upshaw 


nding Henkel Square in Round Top frames 
the figures of Frank Morse, restoration director, and two visitors 
from Houston as they move from Hawcreek Church to the other 
buildings. One of the women is an antique dealer and she told 
Morse how to locate several items he was seeking for the project. 


Div Wiedergeburt 
von Ama Cop 


HE TINY VILLAGE of Round Top 

speaks of sauerbraten, the Alamo, 
and apple pie—a mixture of 19th Cen- 
tury Germany and frontier Texas in 
the American melting pot. 

Add one oaken washtub full of good 
U.S. greenbacks for the restoration of 
the buildings and furnishings that dis- 
tinguished this quaint town in the 
1850’s, and you have one of the com- 
ing historical attractions in the state. 

For several decades this settlement 
on SH 237 north of La Grange was 
forgotten—left to weather with age by 
a fast-moving populous that rarely 
turned off the major roads between 
Houston and Austin to notice Round 
Top. 

About 10 years ago several wealthy 
Houston residents—some steeped in 
German heritage and some just want- 
ing an unusual weekend retreat— 
bought much of the property in Round 
Top and set out to restore the town 
to its Golden Age of the 1850's. Site 
of the town was part of the original 
grant given to the 300 families brought 
to Texas by Stephen F. Austin. When 
civil strife in Germany brought many 
immigrants to this country around 
1850, many found themselves in the 
area that became Round Top. 

The culture that emerged was a 
hodgepodge of German, Anglo-Ameri- 
can, and some Mexican contributions. 
Most of the major achievements in 
architecture and furnishings are in- 
cluded in the restoration of Henkel 
Square. Charles Bybee, a Houston 
banking millionaire, and his wife, 
Faith, began restoring a series of 


*The Rebirth of Round Top 


buildings on a tract of land named for 
the town’s first mayor across the street 
from the town hall. Eight major struc- 
tures, three on their original sites and 
five moved into the square, show a full 
range of architectural and decorating 
ideas of the period. 

The Texas Pioneer Arts Foundation, 
funded mostly by the Bybees, carried 
on the restoration with a crew of 
German-American artisans from the 
area. They built a perfect dry rock slab 
wall in front of the square and a split 
rail fence around the other sides. 

The Edward Henkel House with its 
typical German exterior stairs and 


The mixed heritage of Round Top is dis- 


played in this ornate Victorian water 
pitcher and washbowl used in the German 
home of Edward Henkel. The house is 
still being restored and furnished. 


high-pitched roof, the Zapp-Von Ros- 
enberg House with a water cistern and 
a very effective breezeway, and the 
Recknagle Drug Store that included a 
portrait studio were left in their origi- 
nal positions. The two-story double log 
house known as the Mike Muckleroy 
Homestead was brought from Frels- 
burg in Colorado County, and the 
Lutheran Church at Hawcreek (10 
miles southeast of Round Top) was 
also moved in. 

Houses denoted as Schumann I and 
II came from the Walhalla community 
to the south. 

Most of the restored houses in 
Round Top are for the enjoyment of 
the owners, but Henkel Square is open 
for inspection by the public. Since 
April, the foundation has employed 
Frank Morse, who previously handled 
furnishings at Mount Vernon, as di- 
rector of the restoration. 

“T came the first of April,” he said, 
“and we were all set to furnish the 
project and get our permanent exhibit 
going. Then Mr. Bybee died and we 
haven’t done much since.” The proper- 
ty was tied up for a short time in the 
settlement of the Bybee estate. 

Small modifications still must be 
made to each building, and the Schu- 
mann I House is in need of extensive 
repair. The work crew has dwindled to 
one carpenter and a cleaning woman. 

But soon, contends Morse, the pro- 
ject will be under way and more people 
will visit the site. They get only about 
25 people each week now, and therein 
lies much of the charm of Round Top 
The population of 94 people is about 
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all the crowd in Round Top during the 
week, and the number of residents who 
have restored property for weekend 
homes doesn’t affect the population 
very much. About the only time a large 
crowd gathers is July 4. This year 
thousands of area residents gathered 
for the 122nd July 4 parade and cele- 
bration. 

For the casual traveler along either 
US 290 or SH 71 east-west, or US 77 
north-south, Round Top is within 17 
miles of all these major roads. 

Besides Henkel Square and_ the 
other restored homes in this pastoral 
area, three antique shops are open for 
browsing and buying. 

Four miles east is the newly restored 


Winedale Stagecoach Inn, now run by 
The University of Texas. You can tour 


this antique way station Thursday 
through Sunday, 8 a.m.-5 p.m. The 
charge is $1 for adults and 25 cents 
for students. 

Tours of Henkel Square are free to 
educational groups, but arrangements 
should be made by contacting the 
Texas Pioneer Arts Foundation, Box 
82, Round Top, Texas 78954. Director 
Morse said the square generally is open 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. each weekday. 

But, in the relaxed, old-fashioned 
manner of Round Top, he maintains 
“If people come from far away at al- 
most any time and they can get hold 
of me, we’re open.” & 


SEE HOW THEY RUN 


By Marjie Mugno 
Travel and Information Division 
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tea era Lott b%y ; 
Seven for the road . . . From left, front row: Urban Engineer Bill Ward, James Grayson 
of District 12, and Farland Bundy of Austin. Working out with them in Memorial Park 


in Houston are, back row, Charles Avaritt, Earl Wilson, Ed Haraldson, and Bob Hauck 
of Houston. Photograph by Foyest W. Brown 


“Physical fitness is not only 
one of the most important keys 
to a healthy body, it is the basis 
of dynamic and creative intellec- 
tual activity.” 

—President John F. Kennedy 


“TRY IT, YOU’LL LIKE IT,” some of 
our physical fitness-minded friends 
urged. So we tried jogging, but we 
didn’t like it. It wasn’t fun—it was 
work! Gasping for breath, turning red 
in the face, working up a sweat, col- 
lapsing halfway around the track—this 
was beneficial? 

Complaining later about the exhaust- 
ing experience, we were gratified to 
have others agree with us. A friend 
said, “Jogging will only lead you to an 
early grave.” Another said, “Every 
night I see those nuts running up and 
down the street, rain or shine.” And 
one fiftyish fellow employee quipped, “I 
jog after every pretty girl,” then added, 
“Actually, I spend three to four hours 
every day digging postholes, mending 
fences, driving tractors on my farm, 
chasing three lawn mowers, and I don’t 
need to jog.” 

Nevertheless, there are plenty of 
Highway Department employees who 
do jog (and cycle and swim and en- 
gage in other forms of strenuous exer- 
cise). And almost every day, which is 
what it takes to get-—and stay—in good 
condition. The exercise enthusiasts 
claim they feel better, sleep better, eat 
better, are more relaxed, and, most 
important, are strengthening heart and 
lungs. 

But the ones laying claim most em- 
phatically to all these good feelings are, 
without doubt, the joggers. Most jog- 
gers follow a scientifically developed 
program of exercise aimed at overall 


physical fitness and health developed 
by a noted Air Force physician, Dr. 
Kenneth Cooper, and outlined in his 
book, Aerobics. (Please, use the proper 
tone of reverence when referring to 
this book; to joggers, it’s a Bible, and 
there is nothing an aerobic addict re- 
peats more than, “Dr. Cooper says 
eset) 

However, Dr. Cooper himself points 
out his aerobic program, based on a 
point system and maximum oxygen 
consumption, is not billed as a cure-all, 
like Hadacol, but its beneficial effects 
are substantial and _ substantiated 
through intensive testing. (That is, if 
one survives the initial training jolt.) 

One eloquent follower of his main- 
tains that jogging is a “sort of panacea 
for middle-aged deterioration,” pri- 
marily because anyone can do it, any- 
where—outdoors, indoors, on a school 
track, in the hall of a hotel. And it’s 
inexpensive. No equipment is necessary 
other than a decent pair of shoes and 
comfortable, loose-fitting clothes. 

The Highway Department’s cham- 
pion jogger is probably James Grayson 
of Houston. The 49-year old senior de- 
signing engineer has logged more than 
3,300 miles since April of 1968, enough 
mileage to have taken him from New 
York to California, and then some. 

Besides jogging to keep in condition, 
Grayson runs for pleasure and profit. 
He won a Browning automatic shotgun 
recently in the Boyd Mullen Jogathon. 

“Boyd Mullen is a car dealer in 
Pasadena, and we jogged from the San 
Jacinto Monument to his place, a dis- 
tance of 1014 miles. It took about two 
and a half hours to complete the race 
because it was so hot. Ed Haraldson, 
another District 12 engineer, finished 
the race, too, but he wasn’t as lucky 
as I was and didn’t win anything. If 
you finished the race you were eligible 
for the drawings.” 

Grayson, who has an armful of 
YMCA “mileage” trophies, also en- 
tered a 10-mile jogathon along the 
Galveston Seawall. He made several 
“pit stops” for water during the 7614- 
minute endurance test, but never stop- 


Over hill, over dale—see their jogging trail. E. E. Hackler of District 4 and his wife stride 
‘briskly through the American Garden Center in Amarillo, their favorite place to run 
through their paces. Both claim they feel much better since they started jogging four 


months ago. 


ped or he would have been eliminated. 

To keep in shape, Grayson jogs 
every evening after work, either on the 
streets by his home, in Memorial Park, 
or in a high school stadium, and he 
makes good time, too: a mile in seven 
or seven and a half minutes. He pre- 
fers Memorial Park, which is just across 
the street from his office, because it is 
so beautiful there. Eventful, too. 

“One day at dusk I came upon two 
lovers, and just kept running. I was 
red faced and so were they,” he re- 
calls. 

Occasionally, he runs into—not 
literally—some other Highway em- 
ployees in Memorial Park. Urban En- 
gineer Bill Ward also spends about 30 
minutes after work there, fair weather 
or foul. He originally tried jogging in 
the neighborhood, but the dogs kept 
chasing him. 

“I wouldn’t say I really enjoy jog- 
ging. It’s tolerable, but it makes you 
feel better and it eliminates tiredness,” 
says Ward, who has been chalking up 
three miles in 26 minutes for the past 
four years. “It’s good for me since I 


Photograph by Herman Kelly 


spend so much time sitting at work.” 

Most of the time Ward jogs alone— 
“It’s not something you do to have 
someone cheer you on’—but some- 
times he has company. For instance, 
Farland Bundy of Bridge Division in 
Austin jogs with him whenever he is 
in Houston on business. 

“You never race against anyone,” 
the Austin employee stresses. “You 
race against yourself, even when you're 
jogging with someone. I don’t enjoy 
jogging. I don’t think many people 
really do. But it’s the best way I know 
to lose a few pounds and still eat and 
stay in condition. And you can adjust 
it to your own schedule. You should 
start slowly and gradually increase 
your distance and improve your speed. 

“Give yourself the 12-minute test 
and see what kind of condition you are 
in,’ advises Bundy. “Dr. Cooper’s 12- 
minute test classifies your condition 
according to category and tells you 
exactly how and when to exercise. Start 
out running, walk for a while when 
you get tired, and run some more. Keep 
going for the full 12 minutes, then find 


Evans Rutledge, with a packsack full of books, pedals through the Capitol groun 
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he travels from work in downtown Austin to graduate school on The University of Texas 
campus each day. He doesn’t mind traffic on the streets, but does object to the lack 
of consideration by some motorists. ‘‘A cyclist has the same rights and privileges as a 


pedestrian,”’ he maintains. 


your oxygen consumption on the chart 
in Dr. Cooper’s book to determine 
your category.” 

Bundy also jogs with John Allen of 
District 10 in Tyler, although that must 
require absolute dedication. Allen jogs 
before work! He gets up at 4:30 each 
morning, slips into gym shorts, tennis 
shoes, and a T-shirt, then drives to the 
Robert E. Lee High School track, 
where he jogs about 30 minutes. Be- 
fore returning home he goes to a near- 


Photograph by Herman Kelly 


by shop for hot coffee and doughnuts. 
He’s been following this schedule since 
1958 (being in bed by 9:30 each night 
helps) when his daughter, then about 
L1Ssaidse Lets run 

Allen found out he couldn’t run— 
at least not very far nor very fast. But 
he kept after it, and now he can run 
a mile in 814 minutes or less without 
any trouble. 

“I’m in good shape and I want to 
stay that way,” he says adamantly. “I 


The Doctor Says 


The following quote is taken from Dr. Kenneth Cooper’s authoritative book, 
Aerobics: 


“i 


. | maintain exercise is one essential that not only helps you enjoy the 


life you have, but can help you to have more life to enjoy ... I’m not an an- 
archist, but | guess I’d like to start an aerobic revolution. As a starter, I'd like 
to see the basic fitness figures reversed. I’d like to see four out of five 
Americans in good aerobic condition instead of vice versa. I’d like to see 
tracks full of runners, pools full of swimmers, roads full of cyclists, trails full 


of hikers, courts full of handball, basketball, and squash players . 


.. I'd like to 


see more people still fresh at five o’clock in the afternoon as they were at 7 
o'clock in the morning. I’d like to see fewer middle-aged and elderly people, 
their faces flushed, climbing three steps, then pausing before attempting the 


next three... 


” 


inbred inactivity... . 
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I'd like to see that day, when America has made one more 
comeback, reversing the ultimate consequences of an affluent society and its 


see sO many men my age who are in 
bad shape. Swimming a half mile five 
days a week helps keep me in shape, 
too. The YMCA is near the office and 
I bring a sack lunch so I can swim on 
my lunch hour.” 

Dr. Cooper’s book also inspired 
Stroud Mcllvain of Finance Division. 
He began jogging four years ago when 
he read a condensed version of it in 
Reader’s Digest. 

“T feel better, more alert,’’ maintains 
Mcllvain. “I think the benefits are so 
great that I just bubble on about aero- 
bics and jogging. I don’t know if I’ve 
convinced anybody, though; guess ’m 
a poor salesman.” 

The tall, lanky accountant jogs on 
an Austin high school football field at 
least four nights a week, often begin- 
ning his running ritual as late as 10 
p.m. because he waits three to four 
hours after eating. He jogs one to three 
miles, then walks half a mile to “cool 
my system down.” 

“It isn’t good to start exercising all 
at once, or only on weekends. It’s hard 
on the heart. I am leery of talking 
about aerobics,” says Mcllvain cau- 
tiously. “I’m afraid someone will jump 
up and start jogging without a doctor’s 
approval. And that’s very important, as 
Dr. Cooper points out. If a man hasn’t 
exercised much in 20 years, he could 
easily hurt his heart.” 

Louis “Randy” Randall of Second- 
ary Roads Division also says “ a per- 
son should take it easy” when first 
starting an exercise program. 

‘““A stadium with a track is best,” he 
advises, “because you know that four 
times around the 440-yard track is a 
mile, and you can pace yourself, which 
is important. Exercise gives you tone, 
but dieting is important, too,” adds 
Randall, who lost 62 pounds in nine 
months. 

“Everybody should do some kind of 
exercise,” agrees Tom Ayers of Finance 
Division. “I don’t jog much, but I get 
up early every morning and do calis- 
thentics for 15 minutes. Pve been do- 


ing sit-ups, push-ups—all them thar 
things—since 1958 when the doctor 
told me to. It gets everything going. It’s 
relaxing, good for calming the nerves, 
and helps control weight. I feel won- 
derful,” he says with a big grin. 

Just plain walking provides a sem- 
blance of physical activity for one 
Austin employee, Don Dial of High- 
way Design Division, although Dr. 
Cooper claims something more stren- 
uous is needed to get into shape. Dial 
averages four miles a day walking to 
and from work, and he keeps track of 
the distance on a pedometer. He’s 
been doing this since January, when a 
section of the state parking lot at 11th 
and Congress was closed. 

“T don’t have to fight for a parking 
space, it’s economical, and it’s good for 
my heart,” he says. “Besides, I really 
enjoy the walk. I notice so many things 
I never saw from a car, like the birds 
on Town Lake, the turtles, the flowers 


, 


along the roadside—even the hoboes 
under the bridge.” 

Some employees, like Bill Ezzell of 
Maintenance Operations Division, jog 
“to float away the fat,’ although he 
doesn’t have a regular running pro- 
gram. He especially enjoys jogging on 
Austin’s picturesque hike and_ bike 
trail. 

“You see everything—Sunday stroll- 
ers, serious joggers, picnickers, artists 
with their easels, and some of the 
neatest dogs. You see all age groups, 
and everybody speaks—if he can 
breathe,” he adds. “And they wear all 
kinds of outfits.” 

Cycling gets almost as good a recom- 
mendation as jogging from Dr. Cooper 
—and it’s bound to be more fun. Exer- 
cising can be combined with socializ- 
ing, if done with others, or one can 
cycle alone. The activity is increasing 
in popularity. In fact, nearly 73 million 
Americans now ride bicycles, which 


seems ironic in this age of supersonic 
transports and moon rockets. 

As interest in bicycling booms, more 
and more special facilities are being of- 
fered, such as bikeways and special 
lanes on highways. For instance, the 
Highway Department is building a 12- 
foot wide pedestrian and bike bridge 
underneath the MoPac freeway bridge 
in Austin. 

Not only does cycling add to the 
physical well-being of an individual, 
but it can be used as transportation. 
Evans Rutledge of Maintenance Opera- 
tions Division uses his bike strictly for 
transportation because his wife keeps 
the family car to run errands. 

“I live three miles from work and 
can make it in five minutes—and that’s 
faster than I could drive it,” he asserts. 

Rutledge has been riding his bike 
for a year and a half, and he rides it 
everywhere: to school, work, home, 
and back. He works for the Highway 
Department in the morning, goes to 
class at The University of Texas in the 
afternoon, then works on campus 20 
hours a week. About 8 p.m. he pedals 
home again. 


“IT built my lightweight 10-speed 
Whitcomb and saved a lot of money,” 
says the 25-year-old employee. “I 
don’t have to worry about parking it, 
I don’t have to make monthly pay- 
ments, I don’t have to spend money 
on gas or insurance, and most impor- 
tant of all, it is the only way I can get 
back and forth. Besides, I enjoy being 
outdoors and pedaling is good exer- 
cises: 


Proper exercise is designed to evoke 
a feeling of well-being, happiness, and 
self-confidence, although beginning 
joggers probably doubt that the end 
result is worth the initial effort. Re- 
member that the temporary soreness, 
the devastating fatigue—this, too, shall 
pass away. As Dr. Cooper says, “First 
agony, then discouragement, then de- 
termination, then progress, then suc- 
cess, then smugness.” &2 


anoeing the Big 


Photographs and story by Larry Upshaw 


HITE WATER GURGLES over shiny 

rocks. A cool wind out of the 
north bathes us in a fine, luxuriant 
mist. And at each turn of the active 
waterway, a clever turn of the paddle 
guides the pointed craft through the 
frothy liquid. No impassable objects 
clutter our path, and the river provides 
a roller coaster ride during a spectacu- 
lar two-day run. 

First the swifts, then steady current, 
then a wide, still pool replete with bass 
and catfish, then another narrow run 
of swift water. 

It’s the perfect canoe run, and you 
can find it under ideal conditions on 
most of the navigable rivers and 
streams in Texas. But you never find 
it during a low-water period on Big 
Cypress Bayou, between Lake O’ the 
Pines and Caddo Lake in East Texas. 

There the water barely flows, cy- 
press stumps take the place of rocks, 
and you in your canoe cause the only 
waves. No breeze known to man could 
penetrate that vegetated jungle. At each 
turn of the bayou, newly felled trees 
make navigation tricky—and those that 
clutter the entire waterway cause some 
odious portages. 

“If I hadn’t run that thing,” said 
Alan Haynes of Tyler, organizer of 
the eight-man, four-canoe trip, “I just 
couldn’t have rested.” 

Well, you win some, you lose some 
—and sometimes you get caught on a 
tree stump. Alan certainly didn’t get 
any rest during this canoe run, but his 
determined attitude is typical of the 
“Why did you do it? Because it’s there” 
feeling shared by most incurable canoe- 
ists. 

Canoeing is enjoying a faddish burst 
of popularity, but the craft itself has 
Los a oe ey been around for centuries. It dates back 
: Paeake to the dugout logs fashioned by pre- 


vay between Lake O’ the Pines and Caddo Lake, our party rounds a bend in Big , : : : 
ss Bayou and moves to avoid debris cluttering the East Texas waterway. historic Indians in North America. 


Cypress 


Birchbark and animal skins stretched 
over a wooden frame were used for 
years, and now aluminum and fiber- 
glass dominate canoe building. Al- 
though still behind hiking and horse- 
back riding as popular forms of wilder- 
ness transportation, canoeing is one of 
the fastest growing sports. Ouachita 
Marine and Industrial Corporation re- 
ports its sales in Texas are up 500 
percent since 1966, and Grumman, the 
largest manufacturer of aluminum 
canoes, had a 136 percent gain during 
the same period. 

Why such an increase? In the pub- 
lication, This Land is Our Land, the 
Texas Senate Interim Committee on 
Parks and Recreation noted, “Only in 
a wilderness area, along a_ natural 
river, can a man and his family of 
ordinary means outrun the pressures 
of modern life, the beer cans, the noise 
and fumes of the pavement, and the 
intolerable clamor and jam of too many 
other people.” 

This explanation makes a success 
even of a run like the Big Cypress 
Bayou. For a canoe is the only craft 
you can take to view this overgrown 
wilderness of rare and natural beauty. 
Motor-propelled boats would stand no 
chance in this shallow and cluttered 
water, and the banks of the bayou are 
too thick with brush in places to hike 
the entire route. 

From the time our party entered the 
bayou below Ferrell’s Bridge Dam at 
Lake O’ the Pines on FM 726, we 
floated into a jungle and didn’t see 
another person until we canoed within 
the city limits of Jefferson 15 miles 
downstream. 

The tree that lends the bayou its 
name dominates the banks, along with 


curiously gnarled root extrusions called ro : 

: u tall cypress dominates a shimmering wide pool near a bend in the bayou. When t 
wed toes knees. Various berry and grape water is high, these pools often follow a run of swift water and make fine camping area 
like plants, with vines snaking through reclamation sites for gear that has washed overboard, and fishing spots. 


spent much of the day fishing. 


the trees, entangled the land down to 
the water. A cottonmouth rattlesnake 
slithered aimlessly along the red sand 
bank on the left, and you could hear 
varmints rustle through the brush to 
the right. 

Call it a total emersion into nature. 
It affects canoeists who run rivers 
throughout the state. 

“When you’re canoeing downriver, 
you’re alone,” was the observation of- 
fered by Jeffee Palmer of Austin. “I 
don’t care how many people are in 
your party, you're alone. Cities or 
houses might be just one-half mile 
away, but you are down in a low area 


Word from an Expert 


“.~ 


Alan Haynes, left, an avid outdoorsman from Tyler, is an expert at cleaning fish and 
enjoys frying them over an open fire. He, Dan Pearson, and the other party members 


and usually you can’t see all that. It’s 
real solitude, and a canoe is about the 
only way you get this view.” 

Jeffee is among a growing number 
of women who have taken to this ex- 
citing sport. Researchers claim that 
women, on the average, have more 
stamina than men, and that comes in 
handy. If a person can think quickly 
and carry out a few simple manuevers, 
he or she can propel a canoe success- 
fully. 

“My wife likes the rough water 
better than I do,” said John Kight, 
designing engineer for the Highway 
Department in San Antonio. The 


Kights and their three children—in- 
cluding a four-year-old daughter— 
have run many rivers in Central and 
West Texas. 

“T even ran Mariscal Canyon (in Big 
Bend National Park) with just my 
eight-year-old son,” he said. His en- 
thusiasm enticed Odis Clark, supervis- 
ing bridge engineer, Robert Deegan, 
supervising planning engineer, and Bill 
Winn, engineering assistant, into the 
river and they also bring their families. 

But Big Cypress Bayou was no place 
for children. More than 75 times dur- 
ing the 114-day trip, we pulled the 
boats under, over, and around the na- 
tural debris in the bayou. 

Most Texas waterways are navigable, 
but only when water is being released 
from a dam upstream. The manage- 
ment of the dam at Lake ’O the Pines 
could have told us the water was low. 
High-water marks on the trees indicated 
the river probably flowed at those 
times without obstruction. 

Most East Texas water is slow- 
moving and this is dullsville to white- 
water canoeists. But it does offer a 
good training ground for novices. 
Things happen slowly and you can 
take time learning to act in consort 


See what happens to an _ overactive 


canoeist. Emil Friberg isn’t really turning 
into a canoe. His 17-foot Grumman alumi- 
num craft has foam pads in the middle 
to enable one man to carry tt. 


Harold Belisle, trails and waterways specialist for the Texas Parks and Wildlife 
Department, considers Texas rivers and streams among the most diverse for 
canoeing he has experienced. 

“I've only been here in the state since last winter,” he said, ‘‘but I’ve tried 
to get down most of the better waterways in the state. | would say most Texas 
rivers are good for canoeing, except when the water is very low.” 


Belisle is now compiling a canoeing handbook, A Guide to the Paddleways 
of Texas, with put-in and take-out points for the best trips, tips on camping 
areas along streams, and descriptions of rapid areas. The book should be avail- 
able by January 1, from the Information and Education Directorate, Texas Parks 


| and Wildlife Department, Reagan Building, Austin, Texas 78701. 

| Another publication, Texas Rivers and Rapids, can be ordered for $3.00 plus 
| postage from P. O. Box 673, Humble, Texas 77338. The Texas Explorers Club, 
Sierra Club, Boy Scouts, and many canoeing clubs have information on good 
canoeing spots. 


Neer ore ce nearer ene 


with your canoeing partner. The suc- 
cessful propulsion of a canoe is a test 
of teamwork, and you must establish a 
steady, even stroke for the boat to 
move correctly—and for the crewmen 
to get along well. It was my good for- 
tune to be teamed with a veteran. Emil 
Friberg of Fort Worth, who has canoed 
with the Boy Scouts, several canoeing 
clubs, and the Sierra Club, is the type 
of partner every novice needs. 

Emil owns a 17-foot aluminum 
Grumman, with a “shoe” keel for 
strength. His craft is lightweight and is 
stronger than fiberglass. This size 
canoe has room for two men and all 
the gear they need for an extended 
trip. Emil believes in using only the 
finest equipment, especially on rugged 
trips when your equipment must not 
let you down. The aluminum canoe 
costs about $300, and for overnight 
trips you need all the accessories used 
for camping. 

My major concerns as bowman were 
to guide us into the more passable 
areas while helping propel the boat. 
Emil moved us like a Norseman and 
also used the paddle like a rudder. My 
main stroking efforts were the bow 
stroke, the draw, and the sweep—all 
manuevers that can be learned from a 
Red Cross canoeing handbook. 

Alan Haynes, his partner Bob Sta- 
ton of Lindale, and the other canoeing 
duos spent much time lazing in the 
wide pools that formed at the bends in 
the river—sometimes swimming, but 
most often fishing for bass, catfish, 
and perch. Occasionally, you could 
catch glimpses of alligator gar, crappie, 
carp, and buffalo fish. 

For nonfishermen, the canoe is a 
leisurely vehicle for photographing and 
enjoying these wild areas. And you can 
even take a comfortable nap amid- 
ships, if you bring along some nice 
soft, bulging sacks of gear. 

But only in calm water. Such a stunt 
with only a moderate current would 
be foolish. Most canoeing accidents 
can be traced to inexperienced floaters, 
cold water that would numb even good 
swimmers, lack of a life preserver, and 
floating alone. 


We laughed when an old-timer at an Enco service station in Jefferson remarked that we 
would portage our canoes over, under, and around fallen trees and brush more than 75 
times in the 114-day jaunt. This number was surpassed the first day. 


Even on the slow Big Cypress, extra 
hands were essential. Dan Pearson, 
Mike Grimes, Charlie Herrin, and Tim 
Thompson, all students at Tyler Junior 
College, helped us over several areas 
that were completely blocked. Veterans 
of the Rio Grande and several other 
wild Texas rivers, they could recount 
some near tragedies. 

“On our Rio Grande trip,” said 
Pearson, “we were portaging one area 
when these guys came floating through. 
We were on the bank when they cap- 
sized, and there was no way we could 


help them. I thought we were watching 
one guy drown. It was scary, but he 
came up at the end of the rapid.” 

Our major problem was unsure foot- 
ing On the sinister-looking, partially 
submerged logs. 

“Hot dang, my alligator moved,” 
said Emil, checking a slight cut on the 
leg after one of those logs slipped and 
he crashed into the side of the canoe. 
In a situation like this, you learn that 
teamwork and individual effort are 
much the same. My natural response 
was to offer him assistance, bu 


ss 


son and on to a public boat dock. 


hastened me to the other side to keep 
the boat righted. 

Water sloshed into the canoe and 
around our gear. It wasn’t until later, 
when I discovered my drenched sleep- 
ing bag, that I understood the need 
for effective waterproofing even on a 
slow waterway. 

A plastic trash bag is adequate to 
protect items that can stand a small 
amount of water, but heavy polyethe- 
lene sheeting is best for insuring water 
tightness. Luckily someone brought an 
extra bag, along with the mosquito 
netting that comes in handy on a sum- 
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Coasting the last few yards, this tired foursome drifts under the U.S. 59 bridge at Jeffer- 


mer night in East Texas. 

As long as the insect repellent holds 
out, you can enjoy an evening on Big 
Cypress. We had progressed 10 tough 
miles the first day, and the smell of 
bass and perch sizzling over an open 
fire was inviting. The meal was served 
as the frogs and crickets chimed in 
with the tune they would repeat 
through the night. The howl of a wolf 
pierced the night and we could hear 
the sounds of other animals nearby. 

During the day, we had encountered 
reminders of civilization — electric 
power lines, three oil pipelines with 


Taking advantage of a natural swimmin’ 
hole, Dan Pearson jumps into the eight- 
foot-deep pool as Charlie Herrin gets 
ready to spring from a wooden platform. 


their accompanying seepage, and a 
Huck Finn-type swimmin’ hole with a 
diving board and steps cut into the side 
of a 15-foot sandy bank. 

The second day was characterized 
by long stretches of still, open water, 
and here came the test of outright 
shoulder strength. We had our fill of 
the canoe and the bayou when we 
pulled under the U.S. 59 bridge and 
out at the public boat dock near the 
Jay Gould railroad car in historic Jef- 
ferson. 

Swift water may be more exciting, 
but the end result of any run is about 
the same. 

“You come away completely ex- 
hausted mentally and physically,” said 
one veteran canoeist. “If you work in 
an Office all week and don’t get much 
exercise, you appreciate the tension it 
relieves.” 

But even exhaustion can’t cure an 
avid canoeist. As we were packing 
to leave, Emil hinted at a run down 
the Guadalupe River in Central Texas 
and Alan, just to punish us, told about 
a 150-mile trip he has planned on the 
Rio Grande later this year. 


HIGHWAY PICTURE DARK 


THE OUTLOOK for Highway Department activities is 
gloomy. 

That’s the picture that was painted at the annual summer 
meeting of district engineers and division heads in Austin, 
August 7-8. 

The administrators and their supervisory personnel spent 
almost two days listening to reports and discussing such 
subjects as the financial outlook (gloomier than ever), let- 
ting schedules and financing (to be lower and slower in the 
coming months), federal legislation (revenue sharing, trust 
fund raids, land use planning, and government reorganiza- 
tion), state legislation, the state appropriation bill, equal 
employment opportunity, employee relations, liability insur- 
ance, and highway beautification (the billboard law). 

State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall and Assistant 
State Highway Engineer Luther DeBerry told administrators 
what they already know: that the shortage of funds to do 
an adequate job will be even shorter the next fiscal year. 

This year’s meeting also differed from many of those in 
past years when engineering problems were discussed. Ad- 
ministrative issues occupied the full calendar this year. 

Those present were given the good news and the bad 
news about the Department’s insurance program. First, the 


On the next page are the new faces, along with some of the 


older ones. (1) Mulkey Owens, Austin, District 14; (2) Bob Lewis, 
Highway Design; (3) H. D. DeBerry, Personnel; (4) R. O. Lytton, 
San Antonio, District 15; (5) J. C. Dingwall, state highway engi- 
neer; (6) B. L. DeBerry, assistant state. highway engineer; (7) 
Robert E. Flaherty, Equipment and Procurement, (8) Marquis G. 
Goode, Lufkin, District 11; (9) Robert H. Schleider Jr., Wichita 


Falls, District 3; (10) Jake Roberts, Abilene, District 8; (11) 
Archie Sherrod, Maintenance Operations; (12) Wayne Henne- 
berger, Bridge; (13) Lawrence Jester Jr., Atlanta, District 19; 


(14) William V. Ward, Houston Urban; (15) Travis A. Long, Cor- 
pus Christi, District 16; (16) James W. Cravens, Paris, District 1; 
(17) Paul H. Coleman, Odessa, District 6; (18) Joe G. Hanover, 
Bryan, District 17; (19) E. M. Pritchard, Brownwood, District 23; 


good news: Intensive care will be covered completely and 
major medical will be increased from $40 to $50 per day 
for a room. Then the bad news: The health portion will be 
increased by 15 percent, and the Department will no longer 
pay half of the premiums—only $12.50 per month as de- 
creed by the Legislature. 

Despite the busy schedule and lack of good news, the 
district engineers and division heads took time at noon on 
the first day to pose and smile for their picture (see the 
next page). It was the first time since 1968 that the ad- 
ministrators have posed for the camera. There have been 
11 changes since then, including two deaths—Thomas K. 
Wood, District 14, and John Nations, Equipment and Pro- 
curement Division. 

New faces since 1968 include George Brooks, Finance 
Division; Wayne Henneberger, Bridge Division; Robert E. 
Flaherty, Equipment and Procurement Division; T. E. Ziller, 
Construction Division; Robert H. Schleider Jr., District 3; 
Marquis G. Goode, District 11; Mulkey Owens, District 14; 
Lawrence L. Jester Jr., District 19; Raymond E. Stotzer, 
District 21; Fred Clark, District 22; and Bill Ward, engi- 
neer-manager, Houston Urban. 

Robert W. Crook of Fort Worth was not present. 


(20) C. G. Curtis Jr., Insurance; (21) R. W. Townsley Jr., Motor 
Vehicle; (22) H. A. Henry, Automation; (23) Joseph M. Battle, 
El Paso, District 24; (24) Virgil McGee, Childress, District 25; 
(25) W. E. Carmichael, Houston, District 12; (26) W. W. Potter, 
Tyler, District 10; (27) Charles W. Smith, Amarillo, District 4; 
(28) E. Brooks Evans, Waco, District 9; (29) Joe Wright, Plan- 
ning Survey; (30) T. E. Ziller, Construction; (31) Raymond E. 
Stotzer, Pharr, District 21; (32) Carl V. Ramert, Yoakum, District 
13; (33) Fred W. Clark Jr., Del Rio, District 22; (34) J. A. Snell, 
San Angelo, District 7; (35) Oscar Crain, Lubbock, District 5; 
(36) A. H. Christian, Right of Way; (37) Franklin C. Young, Beau- 
mont, District 20; (38) George A. Brooks, Finance; (39) Tom H. 
Taylor, Travel and Information; (40) John G. Keller, Dallas, Dis- 
trict 18; and (41) H. L. Arno, Secondary Roads. 


Ge FISCHER Is pretty shrewd for 
a country boy. He has turned a 
life-long dedication to hunting, fishing, 
and enjoyment of the outdoors into a 
fine art. 

He discovered early in life that no 
matter what type of wildlife you are 
pursuing, a good sharp knife is essen- 
tial. As a youngster, he fashioned 
crude cutting instruments from dis- 
carded metal. Now he is one of the 
top knife makers in the world. 

“Tm about eight months behind on 
my orders,” Fischer said. “Three years 
ago, when I started doing this full- 
time, I was six months behind and I 
was looking forward to getting caught 
up. See what hard work has gotten 
me.” 

What the craftsman has got is a 
reputation for producing a quality 
product—a knife that he guarantees 
for the life of the original owner, an 
instrument finely balanced, and a piece 
of work so handsome that about 40 
percent of his customers collect them 
and never use them for cutting. 

Fischer spends about eight hours 
crafting each knife in his workshop 
behind his house on FM 236 northwest 
of Victoria. 

“My dad was a pretty fair country 
blacksmith,” he said, “and he taught 
me how to temper steel.” 

Until he dedicated himself totally to 
knife making, the South Texas artisan 
was a farmer, a welder, and a trouble- 
shooter for a chemical company. But 
knives are his real life’s interest. Be- 
sides valuing the practical application 
of the knife, Fischer is entranced by the 
history of the knife as a hunting tool 
and a weapon. 

“T’ve studied knives all the way back 
to the flint knife,” he said. “I suppose 
one of the most famous was the Bowie 


kn nd I have one that I display. 
But I was just guessing at the 
desig! ‘yone who makes one is. 
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Clyde Fischer finishes out a handle of imported staghorn, glued to the high-strength 
steel blade with epoxy and polished to a high gloss. This touch ends the eight-hour 
process involved in making a custom-made Fischer knife. He uses only staghorn and 
Texas mesquite for his handles, materials he claims are virtually unbreakable. 


_ BACKCOUNTRY 


ARTI 


We know that when Jim Bowie was 
killed at the Alamo he was carried out 
to the funeral pyre with his knife on 
his chest. Santa Anna ordered Bowie 
and his knife cremated.” 

Fischer maintains that the Bowie 
knife was important in the days before 
cartridge-firing weapons. 

“If you kept your flintlock pistol in 
your shirt, even the sweat from your 
body could wet the powder and cause 
a misfire. A large knife was a sure 
weapon.” 

The craftsman says that many peo- 
ple who buy his knives say, “Your 
knives are different from any other.” 
That’s not true, Fischer contends. “I’ve 
found knives from the 16th Century 
that had the same design.” 

If this is true, then why pay Clyde 
Fischer $50 to $75 for a custom-made 
knife, when you could go to a sporting 
goods store and purchase a factory 
built one for $10- $20? You need only 
to see and handle a Fischer knife to 
tell the difference. The handles, of 
native mesquite or staghorn imported 
from India, are made to fit your hand. 


The craftsman starts with a 10 to 12-foot 
length of chrome vanadium tool steel 
from which he cuts a section long enough 
for two knife blades. He shapes the blades 
on various wheels and with abrasives. 


The blade, of finest chrome vanadium 
tool steel, is balanced to form a na- 
tural downward slice. 

“Because of the fine steel I use,” 
Fischer added, “my knives will hold an 
edge three to four times better than 
factory-built knives. The factory own- 
ers often refer people to me because if 
a person comes in wanting some cus- 
tom work, they don’t have anyone who 
can do it.” 

He has made knives for Congress- 
men, kings, and cowboys, for people 
from around the world and in his own 
hometown. Many of them he met at 
gun shows. He also works each fall as 
a hunting guide at the Y. O. Ranch, a 
scenic preserve near Mountain Home, 
Texas, where hunters can bag exotic 
animals. 

His friendship with the ranch man- 
agement caused him to add the Y. O. 
brand to a line of his knives. The 
Y. O. Hunter is a general purpose knife 


- with a drop point (a blade that curves 


downward) and, along with his first 
design, the Texas Hunter, is one of 
the most popular. The Texas series 


resembles the Y. O. type, except the 
blade curves upward. 

Whatever the style of the knife, 
Fischer’s works are all considered mas- 
terpieces. And he doesn’t intend to go 
the way of other artisans who started 
out doing their own crafting, succumb- 
ed to greed, and farmed out much of 
their work. He has only his two sons, 
Shelby, 13, and Sammy, 11, handling 
some small chores in the shop. He 
would rather have an _ eight-month 
backlog than sell shoddy merchandise. 

Anyone wanting to order a knife or 
obtain information on his work should 
write Fischer Custom Knives and 
Wood Products, Route 1, Box 170-M, 
Victoria, Texas 77901 (a/c 512 578- 
201): 

Although Fischer does fine work, he 
finds that working for himself in this 
business is as much fun as a hobby. 
Whenever he can spare the time, he 
field tests his knives to check their 
durability—especially when he makes 
a new design. In this way, hunting 
and fishing are all part of his job. 

—Larry Upshaw 


Fischer’s most popular models, the Texas Hunter, top, and the Y. O. Hunter, are finely 
honed and balanced instruments. Each knife comes complete with a top-quality cowhide 
sheath and a guarantee for the life of the original owner, and costs about $50. 


oA “Hidden, Gem 


Photographs and story by Buck Scheib 


CROSS A SUN DRIED field of culti- 

vated onions and behind a dirt 
levee—the mission is cradled by cool 
trees. 

Capilla de la Lomita just south of 
the town of Mission is a little hard to 
find, but worth the effort. 

It was this tiny chapel that gave the 
valley its religious culture and gave the 
present town of Mission its name. It 
was also in this still setting that the 
first orange grove in the valley was 
planted. 

La Lomita is located off paved 
roads, snuggled between an irrigation 
ditch and the gurgling Rio Grande. To 
reach it drive south on Farm to Market 
Road 1016 (the main street of Mis- 
sion) for about two miles, then the 
highway curves east. After crossing the 
second set of railroad tracks past the 
curve, watch for a sign on the right 
immediately followed by a side road. 
This road meanders across a sluggish 
irrigation channel, and the old mission 
can be seen over to the left in a clump 
of trees. La Lomita isn’t too difficult 
to find, but beyond the curve on the 
left there is a grocery store where one 
can ask directions to the site. 

This is a very “private” spot. Even 
when there is little breeze, the trees 
fan the ancient chapel and churchyard. 
Sitting in the shade, it is easy to envi- 
sion the padres saying mass in the 
solitude of the Texas frontier. 

The mission is on the grounds of 
the Seminary of the Oblate Fathers. It 
is a small masonry structure approxi- 
mately 16 feet wide and 30 feet long 
with a double-door front entrance, six 
vindows, a side entrance, and a tiny 

fry. An iron bell hangs in the bel- 

it can still toll. Out front a faded 
ads, “Visitors Welcome.” 
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La Lomita Mission—lIt’s hard to conceive that so much had its beginning in such a 
humble setting. Here the Spanish first probed the rich valley soil with orange groves 
and from this tiny masonry building the present town of Mission received its name. 


The mission is still used. Inside is 
an altar and someone has hammered 
together some plain wooden benches 
to sit on. In the rear is a small podium 
and on it are several sheets of loose- 
leaf notebook paper and the stub of a 
pencil. This is the “guestbook.” Judg- 
ing from the sheets of paper, the 
chapel doesn’t receive many visitors, 
possibly because of its location. In the 
future, however, as Texans become 
more and more interested in their past, 
things should change. 

Behind the building is a shrine—a 
simple place to kneel and meditate 
under the bent tree limbs. Not far from 
the side door is a giant “beehive” oven, 
much like the ones seen in the Indian 
pueblos of Arizona and New Mexico. 
Here the bread was baked and then 
probably carried to the mission area 
for the padres and their converts. 

Also located on the grounds is the 


grave of John Bradburn, to whom ~ 


Mexico granted the first steamboat 
concession on the Rio Grande in 1822. 


A plaque by the Texas Historical Sur- 
vey Committee reads: 

“First Chapel, 1865, Present Chapel, 
1899. Headquarters 1865-1904 for 
Missionary Oblate Fathers in Hidalgo 
County.” 

This plaque indicates the building is 
about 100 years old. Some studies, 
however, indicate the mission was con- 
structed about the same time as the 
buildings of the ancient town of Peni- 
tas, located approximately 20 miles to 
the west. 

Penitas, once a very successful ranch 
settlement, was settled by a group of 
12 Spaniards in 1530. The party of 12, 
who separated from a group traveling 
from Mexico to Florida, included two 
priests and some Spanish officers and 
soldiers. The priests converted the In- 
dians who later became servants in the 
Spanish colony. 

If the La Lomita Chapel was built 
about the time Penitas was founded— 
this would make the structure approxi- 
mately 430 years old! In other words, 


The chapel may be four centuries old! If so, this would make it older than the missions 
around San Antonio which were constructed about 1720. The secluded chapel is located 
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off of paved roads and is partially hidden by trees. 
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Behind the mission is an outdoor shrine 
sheltered by foliage. Local people still 
worship here in this natural place. 


there is the chance that this small 
chapel was here about the time Cortez 
and his soldiers tramped over the 
Southwest in 1540. 

La Lomita Mission, many buildings 
in the town of Penitas, and bridges and 
old buildings in the Mier-Camargo area 
are all part of what is referred to as 
an early “river civilization.” For cen- 
turies man clustered near the valley’s 
ribbon of life—the Rio Grande—and 
La Lomita Mission helped minister to 
the needs of that civilization as it does 
to some of the citizens today. & 
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“We’ve Come a Long Way logether’ 


WHEN CHESTER N. Parsons retired 
July 31 as district engineer in Del Rio, 
there were perhaps two distinctions he 
could claim that no other district engi- 
neer could: He had spent his entire 43- 
year career in one town, Del Rio. And, 
except for three people, he had ap- 
pointed all the supervisory personnel 
in his district. 

So when district employees decided 


BEST WISHES—Chester Parsons (right) 
and his wife Gail receive best wishes from 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Clark during the retire- 
ment coffee given for Parsons. 


to honor Parsons with a retirement 
party, it was no surprise that hundreds 
of townspeople, district employees, and 
friends from many parts of the state 
attended the affair. Fred W. Clark Jr., 
who replaces Parsons, was master of 
ceremonies for a luncheon and later at 
the reception in the Del Rio Civic 
Center. Maintenance and engineering 
personnel and their families from 
throughout the district came to say 
goodbye to the chief. 

State Representative Hilary Doran 
Jr. briefly outlined Parsons’ career. He 
said Parsons began as a summer em- 


ployee in 1926 and, by working sum- 
mers, was able to put himself through 
Texas A&M. He graduated in 1933 
with a bachelor’s degree in civil en- 
gineering. 

“One summer I worked in San An- 
tonio for B. B. Freeborough, who was 
a resident engineer there,” said Par- 
sons. “He later transferred to Del Rio 
so when I graduated from college Mr. 
Freeborough asked me to come to 
work here and I’ve been in Del Rio 
ever since.” 

Parsons began his career as an in- 
strumentman and within two years he 


had made assistant resident engineer. 
In 1938 he was promoted to junior 
resident engineer. He joined the U.S. 
Army Field Artillery in World War II 
and served in the European and Pacific 
Theaters. He was released from active 
duty in 1946 as a lieutenant colonel. 
After five years of active duty, he re- 
sumed his duties with the Highway 
Department as a resident engineer. He 
soon became a senior resident engineer 
and in 1951 he was named assistant 
district engineer under M. B. Hodges. 
When Hodges resigned in 1956, Par- 
sons succeeded him. 

During his 43-year tenure, concerted 
efforts were made to bridge the dry 
arroyos and rivers that often flood 
during the spring rains. Parsons is es- 
pecially proud of two bridges in his 
district—the Pecos River and the Ami- 
stad Reservoir bridges. 

“When I came out here, all we had 
were low-water crossings. Now we 
have a pretty good bridge system.” 

There are two more bridges under 
construction that he would like to see 
completed—one just west of Uvalde on 
U.S. 90 and the other on Sycamore 
Creek south of Del Rio on US. 277. 


Photographs by Frank Lively 


PARSONS’ PRIDE—Parsons often said he wanted a photograph of the Pecos River and 


FOR ME?—Mrs. Parsons proudly displays 
the silver dish the women employees in 
District 22 gave her. 


Parsons claims that he could not 
have left Clark in better hands. 

“Our employees are remarkable, 
loyal people,” he said. “Most of them 
have been with us a long time.” 


Amistad Reservoir bridges to take with him when he retired. So at a luncheon in his 
honor Leroy Thomas (left) and Frank Adams present him with photos of the bridges. 


But Parsons sees problems ahead for 
Clark. 

“We've never had to buy right of 
way inside the city limits before. Fred 
will face problems in this respect. Of 
course, with all the new rules and fed- 
eral regulations, itll take a district en- 
gineer almost full time to comply with 
them.” 

As another district engineer told 
Parsons recently, “It’s no fun working 
for the Highway Department anymore 
because of all the red tape and all the 
problems it creates.” 

Clark will be acting district engineer 
until October 1. He is a native of Van 
Horn and completed his public educa- 
tion there. He was graduated from 
Texas A&M University in 1938 and 
joined the Department in the Uvalde 
residency as a rodman. He served as 
a resident engineer in Carrizo Springs 
for many years before he became as- 
sistant district engineer in 1971. Clark 
is an Air Force veteran. He and his 
wife Wanda have a daughter, Cynthia, 
and a son, Steve. 

At Parsons’ reception Mayor Alfre- 
do Gutierrez read a_ proclamation 
naming Saturday, August 29 as C. N. 
Parsons Day. The mayor said it was 
only the second such proclamation 
that he had ever made. Hilary Doran 
said that Parsons had provided the 
type of leadership that has helped to 
make the Highway Department what 
it is. 

Parsons told the crowd that what- 
ever accomplishments had been made 
in the district were all due to the staff 
that “I’ve worked with all these years. 
We've come a long way together, but 
we've still got a lot of work to do. Gail 
and I are truly touched by this occa- 
sion and we know how much our fel- 
low employees put into preparing this 
... I leave with mixed emotions. God 
bless you all.” 

There was perhaps another distinc- 
tion that Parsons could claim, one 
about which he had no knowledge. 

One of the guests attending the re- 
ception declared, “Probably nobody in 
Del Rio has more friends.” & 


“POINT OUT THE SAILORS,” we kept 
asking a woman who frequented the 
Athens Bar and Grill, Houston’s 
unique waterfront restaurant. It was 
almost impossible to distinguish _the 
Greek sailors who had brought such 
fame and fun to the well-known eatery 
from the “regular” people. That is, 
until they got up to dance. 

Contrary to what one might imagine 
about a _ waterfront establishment, 
everyone there was well behaved, well 
dressed, and well fed. And they were 
all having a good time. Three Greek 
ships had hit port that day and the 
place was packed. Townspeople had 
rushed to the restaurant when they 
read in the Houston newspaper that 
the ships were in because they love 
to see the sailors dance. 

Whirling in time to the lively music 
played by a colorfully costumed Greek 
band, the sailors circled around the 


small dance floor and snaked through . 


the narrow aisles. Customers clapped 
in time to the catchy rhythm. Once in 
a while somebody would put his drink 
on the floor so a sailor could swoop 
and retrieve it while performing one of 
the famous folk dances. The more gre- 
garious in the crowd tried to imitate 
the sailors’ tricky steps. 

Everyone always joins in the act, 
even little children. One cute little 
three-year old accompanies her mother 
to the restaurant quite often and loves 
to dance on tabletops. She is a favorite 
with the sailors, who take turns hold- 
ing her as they dance. 

“My restaurant is a home away from 
home for the sailors. Some come back 
year after year,” says Steve Vionis, 
owner of the Athens Bar and Grill and 
a Greek himself. “The sailors enjoy 
having someone who speaks their own 
language. I help them find doctors, 
place calls home, and cash their checks. 
I help them if they get in trouble, too, 
though few do. You have a garden and 


The Greek gods would smile if they could 
visit the Athens Bar and Grill, Houston’s 
unique waterfront restaurant, and see the 
Greek sailors doing their native dances. 
Authentic Greek bands and singers help 
entertain the large crowds nightly. 


Photographs by Herman Kelly 


The charm and atmosphere of the restaurant reflect the personality of the proprie- 
tors, Steve Vionis and his wife Dolores. ‘‘We make our restaurant relaxing and entertain- 
ing,’’ says Vionis. One thing he doesn’t do is let customers break glasses, a la Zorba the 
Greek. ‘‘First, it’s dangerous, and secondly, that would be making money off my cus- 
tomers, charging a dollar for a 15-cent glass.’’ 


maybe there is a patch of poison ivy.” 

Looking at the restaurant from the 
outside one would think, “This non- 
descript brick building can’t be the 
place I’ve heard about.” But inside— 
that’s another story. As one customer 
said, “This is the ‘in’ place. This place 
is jumping.” And it is, with dancers 
slithering around the room and wait- 
resses whizzing by (don’t get in their 
way; they run, not walk from the 
kitchen to their tables and back) and 
the standing-room-only crowd. 

Red and blue ceiling lights cast a 
dim shadow over the room, but the 
darkness doesn’t hide the wholesome 


feeling of fun which permeates the air. 

On the walls are huge paintings of 
Athens as it is today and as it was in 
Socrates’ time. Vionis was born on one 
of the Greek islands. When he was 16, 
he set out to sea as a messboy on a 
Greek ship. He spent 20 years as a 
seaman, most of it as a chef, and had 
sailed around the globe four times 
when his ship docked in Houston 12 
years ago. 

Tired of life at sea and ready to 
settle down, he met a fiery dark-haired 
girl named Dolores. They married, and 
opened a small restaurant, serving liver 
and boiled crab. 


“Me and my wife started from 
scratch. We made $16 our first day 
open. Now we're making a good liv- 
ing,” he says modestly. “Sometimes we 
serve a thousand people a night. We’ve 
expanded our menu and enlarged our 
building, too.” 


The restaurant, located at 8037 
Clinton, is open from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
Monday through Saturday and from 5 
p.m. to 2 a.m. on Sunday. 

“You know, the United States is a 
beautiful country, a land of opportuni- 
ty. People here don’t realize how good 


they have it or they would never com- 
plain,” says Vionis, who became an 
American citizen in 1964. “Be a slave 
to work and you'll be a slave to no 
man. That’s what I believe,” he adds 
fervently, admitting he usually works 
17 hours a day, six days a week. 


“I have no complaints. If you have 
your work and your health, you have 
a lot. I am happy. I am happy to be 
here and I thank God people like to 
come.” 

Other Greek restaurants have open- 
ed on the waterfront during the past 
decade, but soon closed. They couldn’t 
compete with the Athens Bar and Grill. 

“Competition is good for any busi- 
ness,” avows Vionis, “but the other 
restaurants tried to be too formal. Peo- 
ple can relax here and have a good 
time.” 

They also go there because of Steve 
himself. The menu states: “Our food 
is cooked Greek style daily by your 
host Steve.” And that’s what he is to 
his clientele, their host, their friend, 
their confidant, which helps make his 
place so popular with people from all 
walks of life. 

“We have a lot of celebrities who 
come in the kitchen to talk to me,” 
says Vionis. “Governor George Wal- 
lace came back to chat a few months 
ago.” 

He also receives letters from those 
who have been there. Recently, a long- 
time customer now living in another 
State sent a letter asking Vionis “to 
take care” of a special friend: “I want 
my friend to see your spotlessly clean 
kitchen, try the best Greek food I have 
ever eaten, and sample some of your 
wonderful Greek wine, Retsina.” 

The food is good, with surprisingly 
low prices ranging from $1.50 for a 
Greek specialty to $3.75 for a T-bone 
steak. Rice, ground beef, and spices 
rolled in grape leaves (dolmades) is a 
favorite. So are casseroles of macaroni 
and beef (pastitso) and spinach and 
feta (spanakopita), spicy meatballs 
(keftedadia), cheese puffs (tyropi- 
takia), and shrimp fried Greek style. 

“The red snapper is out of this 
world. Even the liver is good here. It’s 
fried like no liver you’ve ever had,” 
offered a man who eats there often. 


Two of the Vionis brothers fill platters full 
of spicy Greek food. The restaurant at- 
tracts a smorgasbord of society, and many 
like to go back to the kitchen and chat 
with Vionis and his brothers. 


Local girls join the sailors as they dance around the room and among the tables. 


It goes without saying that the Greek 
salad is delicious. Then there’s home- 
made bread and a mouth-watering pas- 
try, baclava, which is pecans, almonds, 
and thin layers of dough. 

“T tell the people the food is filling, 
not fattening,” laughs Vionis mischie- 
vously. When asked to recommend 
something, he’ll tell first-time custom- 
ers, “For your first adventure in Greek 
foods, try our Athens combination 
platter.” 

The demitasse coffee is delicious, 
too, but don’t stir the bottom! 

“Tt’s Greek or Turkish coffee, de- 
pending on whether you're talking to 
a Greek or a Turk,” he laughs again. 

Vionis does much of the cooking 
himself, but his four brothers help him 
in the kitchen. 

“We played follow the leader. We’re 
all here now, except my mother who 
still lives in Greece.” 

Although all the brothers are master 


chefs, regular customers claim that the 
food just doesn’t taste the same unless 
Steve himself cooks it. 

“That’s just psychological,” he 
chuckles. “One time I was out of the 
restaurant a few hours and returned 
through the kitchen door in time to 
overhear someone tell my wife, ‘Do- 
lores, the food’s not the same. It’s not 
as good as Steve’s.’ He sent his plate 
back. I took the food from my wife, 
waited a few minutes, then carried the 
same plate out.” 

“Ah, this is better. No one can cook 
like you can, Steve,” the pacified diner 
told him. 

Another time Vionis went to Greece 
for a visit. Before leaving he cooked 
enough food for a week. 

“Because I wasn’t in the restaurant 
that week the customers thought some- 
one else had cooked the food and 
complained. That’s people,” he shrug- 
ged good-naturedly. &3 
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FIVE FINALISTS have been selected 
from 275 Highway Department main- 
tenance foremen for the annual Lady 
Bird Johnson Award for highway beau- 
tification. 

The former first lady established the 
award three years ago to single out and 
honor the maintenance foreman who 
does the best job of beautification. 

Finalists for the award, to be pre- 
sented October 11 at Lyndon B. John- 
son State Park near Stonewall, are 
Milton C. Campbell of Ralls, District 
5; Cullen Luttrell of Sonora, District 7; 
Herbert H. Smith of Rusk, District 10; 
Melvin E. Bayless of La Grange, Dis- 
trict 13; and Rumaldo Rivera of Fal- 
furrias, District 21. 

The foremen are vying for cash 
prizes of $1,000 for first place and 
$500 for runnerup to be presented by 
Mrs. Johnson at the fall ceremony. 

“In spotlighting the maintenance 


LADY BIRD 


and the 
beautifiers 


foreman or maintenance construction 
supervisor for consideration for this 
high honor,” said State Highway En- 
gineer J. C. Dingwall, “Mrs. Johnson 
is very graciously calling attention to 
a group of Highway Department em- 
ployees who often go unsung in their 
efforts to keep the highways safe and 
attractive.” 

New this year will be prizes for out- 
standing beautification efforts in the 
mass media. Awards of $500 each will 
be given for the best coverage in news- 
papers and in radio-television. 

Nominations for the maintenance 
foreman’s award began with one for 


each of the Department’s 25 districts. 
The other nominees include District 1, 
L. B. Mills of Emory; District 2, Floyd 
J. Kelley of Decatur; District 3, Em- 
mitt D. Deweber of Bowie; District 4, 
James M. Miller of Vega; District 6, 
William E. Moss of McCamey; District 
8, James A. Moore of Abilene; District 
9, Burford E. Turner of Hillsboro; Dis- 
trict 11, A. J. Pringle of Crockett; Dis- 
trict 12, John R. Vyvial of La Marque; 
District 14, Neil Gibbs of Llano; Dis- 
trict 15, Troy D. Blankenship of Se- 
guin; District 16, Herbert L. Tindle of 
Goliad; District 17, Johnie H. Young 
of Bryan; District 18, Jackie C. Ashby 
of Denton; District 19, Jack B. Pruitt 
of Marshall; District 20, Dan McKee 
of Woodville; District 22, Daniel E. 
Kral of Brackettville; District 23, John 
E. Black of Brady; District 24, Wallace 
M. Harkey of Marfa; District 25, T. R. 
Ressell of Benjamin. 


SAFETY CITY, 
TEXAS 


SAFETY IS MORE than a concept these: 
days in Odessa. It’s a city. And i! 
shows that officials in this West Texas 
city are concerned about the welfare 
of their children. 

They recently opened an area called 
Safety City—to teach everyday safety 
measures to the younger set—on a 
shopping center parking lot. Odessa is 
following the lead of El Paso, Arling- 
ton, and other Texas cities that have 
initiated such programs. 

Safety City is a cluster of 22 play- 


On a Safety Town ‘‘avenue’”’ in an El Paso 
shopping center, Camp Fire Girls teach 
elementary traffic safety to youngsters 
who begin school this fall. Such projects 
in several Texas cities are funded by local 
merchants and designed by police officials 
to protect young children. 


val, September 7-10. 


ticipate in the fair. 


house sized buildings, including a little 
red schoolhouse where Odessa police- 
men lecture classes of children on 
everything from traffic safety to refus- 
ing gifts or rides from strangers. 

The project is for children aged five 
i, through seven. According to Assistant 
City Manager Ron Harmon, Safety 
City cost about $5,000, almost all of 
which was contributed by Odessa mer- 
chants in exchange for advertising on 
the buildings. 

Streets in the “City” bear the names 
of actual Odessa avenues, traffic lights 
flash, and miniature traffic signs have 
been provided. Four pedal-type autos 
and four bicycles are to be used to 
teach traffic safety. Classes last one 
hour per day for five days. 

Much of the building work was done 
| by city jail prisoners serving time in 
i) lieu of paying fines. One prisoner who 
\painted some of the buildings while 
|he was discharging a fine came back 
‘two additional days to finish.€2 
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CHAMPION watermelon seed spit- 
ters will combine with racing craw- 
fish, and Cajun bands will be ac- 
companied by 15 East Texas singing 
hound dogs when the Institute of 
Texan Cultures in San Antonio pre- 
sents the first Texas Folklife Festi- 


The colorful spectacular will offer 
a smorgasbord of festivals from 
every area and culture in the state 
on the Institute’s grounds at Hemis- 
Fair Plaza. Twenty-six ethnic and 
national groups are expected to par- 


The champion watermelon seed 
spitters of Luling have challenged 
visitors to the Festival to enter an 
elimination contest September 7, to 


- FROM SEED SPITTERS TO HOUND DOGS 


be followed by the World Cham- 
pionship Spitoff match the next 
night. Andrew Cormier’s footstomp- 
in’ Cajun Band will play, and other 
representatives of the Cajun Festi- 
val and Texas Champion Crawfish 
Races in Port Arthur will prepare 
a complete menu based on crawfish 
and will hold crawfish peeling and 
eating contests as well as races. 

Houndsman Hinkle Shillings will 
accompany a Roaring 20’s review 
with his singing hounds. An Indian 
village on the grounds of the In- 
stitute will contain authentic tepees 
made of rawhide and buffalo hide, 
and a clay bake oven. 

Dancing will be a major activity 
at the Festival. The Alabama-Cou- 


shatta Indian dancers, the statewide 
champion Czech Beseda Dancers, 
Lebanese folk dancers, Flamenco 
dancers, and several pioneer square 
dance groups will perform. 
Fourteen groups will prepare and 
serve native foods, such as Indian 
buffalo jerky, Gilmer yam pie, Ca- 
jun crawfish, Rio Grande Valley 
pink grapefruit juice, and cowboy 
dishes served from a chuckwagon. 
Hours for the festival are 5 p.m. 
until 11 p.m. Thursday and Friday, 
and 1 p.m. until 10 p.m. Saturday 
and Sunday. Admission is $1 for 
adults and 50 cents for children un- 
der 12. Group rates are available. 
For information write the Institute, 
P.O. Box1226, San Antonio 78294. 


HIGHWAY WEEK 


SEPT. 24-30, 1972 


Texas Highway Week, the time to inform citizens about 
the importance of highways, is scheduled September 24- 


30 this year. 


Tom Taylor, Travel and Information Division director, is 
coordinator for the Texas observance, which coincides 
with the national dates. Texas Good Roads Association 
will provide a speakers’ bureau, and local service clubs 
and other civic groups can get highway advocates to ad- 
dress their meetings during the week. Any group that 
wants a speaker should promptly contact Gene Robbins, 
executive vice president of TGRA, 302 Vaughn Building, 


Austin, Texas 78701. 
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To and From Our Readers 


Innovative Memorial 

A new concept in highway rest areas 
was initiated recently on IH 20 just 
east of Midland. The Fred Wemple 
Rest Area, named in memory of the 
former Texas Highway Commission 
chairman, includes space for overnight 
camping and a trailer dump facility 
along with the usual picnic spaces and 
enclosed rest rooms. 

Highway Commission member 
Charles E. Simons, speaking to the 
more than 125 persons dedicating the 
facility, called the $125,000 rest area 
an example of the Department’s con- 
cern for people. 

Tom K. Eplen of Abilene, like 
Wemple a past president of the Texas 
Good Roads Association, delivered the 
dedicatory speech. 

“Fred Wemple built many bridges 
for many purposes for many people,” 
he said. “If he were here today he 
would say to us, ‘Go and do likewise 
as good citizens of Texas.’” 


Members of the Wemple family and 
several Highway Department officials 
from Austin, Midland, and Odessa 
participated in the dedication ceremony 
which was climaxed with the unveiling 
by Mrs. Wemple of a bronze plaque 
honoring her late husband. 


Perry Plaudits 

After Texas Good Roads Associa- 
tion selected Russell H. Perry its new 
president, The Dallas Morning News 
was editorially on hand to ratify the 
choice: 

“Russell H. Perry of Dallas is the 
new president of the Texas Good 
Roads Association, succeeding Callan 
Graham of Austin. 

“In choosing Perry, the organization 
once more has drafted top leadership 
to head its activities. Perry’s ability and 
dedication to public service have been 
demonstrated many times in Dallas; 
they match the fine record of devotion 
to the best interests of Texas that has 
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characterized the 40-year history of the 
Texas Good Roads Association. 

“Today, the Texas Good Roads As- 
sociation and Texas Highway Depart- 
ment have earned the admiration of all 
familiar with their accomplishments. 
But these, too, are critical times. Ecolo- 
gists, courts, and the federal bureauc- 
racy hamper essential progress. 

“In Perry the organization has the 
type of leadership that will help it 
secure the support it richly deserves.” 


A New Beautifilm 

A new color movie on the beauties 
of Texas has just been released by the 
Highway Department’s Travel and In- 
formation Division, and is available for 
club, school, and television showings. 

The half-hour film explores the 40- 
year history of roadside beauty in 
Texas. It points out that Texas was 
the nation’s first highway department 
to demonstrate environmental concern 
along with engineering specifications. — 

Film audiences see miles of wild 
flowers, blossoming trees, shrubs, and 
cacti. The movie cites the Department’s 
role as the nation’s largest landscape 
gardener, with 900,000 acres of right 
of way under its care. 

The 16mm film, titled “Beautify 
Texas,” may be borrowed from the 
district offices or from the Texas High- 
way Department, Travel and Informa- 
tion Division, P. O. Box 5064, Austin, 
Texas 78763. 
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Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal of 
the Texas Highway Department, is pub- 
lished in the interest of highway develop- 
ment in Texas and for departmental edu- 
cation in construction, maintenance, and 
operation. 

TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to the 
general public on a subscription basis at 
$4.50 annually, or it can be purchased 
for 40 cents a copy. Subscriptions, in- 
quiries, material, or manuscripts should 
be directed to the Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas Highway 
Department, Austin, Texas 78701. 


e next 20 years. ms 

ate gasoline tax, five cents per 
s the lowest in the nation. 
egislature passed a tax bill 
a two- lle per gallon in- 


sked - oS saying he would veto 
aX bill if the Legislature didn’t 
: and take out the gas tax hike. . 

etry ys that failure of the Legisla- 


is the mobility provided by the 
pile and the highway system. 


Lhe 

Tyler Courier-Times-Telegraph, in an 
jitorial—The Texas Legislature adopted 
ill during the recent special session 
fhich prohibits certain types of outdoor 
dvertising. 

The action was brought on by the fact 
at the state would possibly lose some 
$23.9 million in federal money if certain 
IIboards and other eyesores were not 
moved from easy vision. 

Costs involved in such a project may 
rove to be, as Rep. Billy Williamson of 
yler seemed to be a lone voice in sug- 
_ gesting before the session began, much 
more than the money saved by the legis- 
_lature’s action. 

According to an Associated Press re- 
~ port, the Texas Highway Department has 
timated it will take $82.2 million over 
le next five years or so, with the state 
paying an estimated $26.6 million of that 
total from state taxes. 

F _ The new state legislation prohibits bill- 
boards within 660 feet of primary high- 
4 Boys: and requires junkyards within 1,000 
_ feet of main highways to be screened. 
Excluded from the billboard control are 


official signs authorized by law, for sale 


or lease signs on property, signs on busi- 


nesses or any commercial or industrial 
land, and public utility signs. 


Marshall News-Messenger—A number 
of proposals to have direct effect on East 


Texas highways were presented before 


the Texas Highway Commission in Austin 
Monday, including requests for the pro- 
posed $5 million ‘‘Green Carpet Route.” 

The Green Carpet Route would involve 
highway improvements and linkage which 
would carry tourists from Oklahoma 
through East Texas to the Gulf Coast. 

It would begin at the Oklahoma state 


_ line, north of Paris, and go south to Corri- 
. gan, 26 miles south of Lufkin. At that 


point, it would split into two routes—one 
to Port Arthur and one to Houston. 

The commission was told the proposed 
four-lane development would be_ the 
“shortest, most scenic route to the Gulf 


= Coast.” 


Dallas Morning News, with a Washing- 
ton, D.C. dateline—The 42,500-mile_ in- 
terstate highway system, widely thought 
to be near completion, may be under con- 
struction for at least eight to 10 years, 
the Highway Users Federation said. 

The non-profit, non-government organi- 
zation said in a study that although 79 
percent of the system was open to traffic 
as of March 31, only 64 percent of the 
total cost—$49 billion out of an esti- 
mated $76 billion—has been obligated by 
the states. 

D. Grant Mickle, federation president, 
said, ‘“‘In many years, the most expensive 
sections of the system still must be con- 
structed.” 

The survey showed that the greatest 
lag is in the District of Columbia, where 
36 per cent of the program cost has been 
obligated and 37 per cent of the mileage 
opened to traffic. 


San Antonio News, dateline Washing- 
ton—tThe Senate Public Works Committee 
Tuesday passed 11 to 4 legislation to per- 


“mit construction of the San Antonio North 


Expressway center segment with state 
funds. 

The legislation, sponsored by Texas 
senators Lloyd Bentsen and John Tower, 
is an amendment to the Federal Aid 


Highway Act which now goes to the full 
Senate for consideration. .. . 

The amendment severs the federal-state 
partnership on construction of the center 
segment so as to free state and local 
planners from _ federal environmental 
guidelines. The legislation, re-drafted this 
weekend, applied specifically and solely 
to San Antonio. 


Dallas Morning News with an Austin 
dateline—Texas highway commissioners 
Monday protested one bill pending in 
Congress but delayed action on proposed 
changes in the Federal Billboard Law with 
which Texas complied in March. 

Commissioners voted unanimously to 
express opposition to the National Public 
Employee Relations bill, which they said 
would unionize federal and state em- 
ployees. 

Dewitt Greer, chairman of the commis- 
sion, also suggested that the commission 
protest a bill, now pending before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee, to change the Highway 
Beautification Act. . . . The pending pro- 
posal would make it against the law to 
have a billboard visible from an interstate 
highway. Greer said 90 percent of the 
states ‘‘acted in good faith’ in complying 
with the Beautification Act and ‘“‘l see no 
reason to change it now.” 


Houston Post, in an editorial—Houston 
has an opportunity to move now toward 
a rapid transit system of a type proved 
workable elsewhere. 

The Federal Highway Administration’s 
agreement to fund 90 percent of the cost 
of widening the Gulf Freeway between the 
Gulfgate Shopping Center and downtown 
opens the way for the side project. The 
freeway expansion planners say it is pos- 
sible to enlarge the program to include 
additional lanes for exclusive use by city 
buses. This would mean an unencumbered 
route for speedy mass transportation in 
that area where traffic congestion is the 
worst in the city at peak hours. . 

Highway Trust Fund money is not avail- 
able for other forms of mass _ transit 
projects, such as subways or monorail 
trains. It may not be available for the 
proposed Houston busway, but the De- 
partment of Transportation has expressed 
willingness to help finance such systems 
when local planners take the initiative. 
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AWARDS 


(As of September 30, 1972) 
40 Years 

Maintenance Operations Division 
B. J. Greer, Accountant III 
District 2 

Tom Frazier Jr., 
District 16 
Robert McFarland, Maintenance Const. Supervisor II 
District 21 

John C. Herrera, District Designing Engineer (retired) 
District 23 

Erle C. Mayo Sr., 


35 Years 

District 1 

William H. Porter, Maintenance Technician | 
District 4 

Kenneth W. Kerbow, Engineering Technician V 
District 10 

Willie A. Cecil, Maintenance Technician II 
District 15 

John L. Copenhaver, Right of Way Agent Il 
District 25 

Jahu W. Tarver, Maintenance Technician II 


30 Years 

District 8 

Hannah F. Huey, Accountant II 

District 15 

Clifford A. Flach, Maintenance Technician II 
District 16 

John H. Ilse, Right of Way Appraiser III 
District 18 

Thomas A. Wagner, Engineering Technician V 


25 Years 

Materials and Tests Division 

Haskell G. Watson, Staff Services Assistant 

Motor Vehicle Division 

Betty J. Crowe, ADP Record Control Clerk | 
Automation Division 

James D. Seals, Reproducing Equipment Supervisor Il 
District 2 

Robert B. George, Right of Way Utility Agent III 
District 4 

Wayland E. Brown, Maintenance Const. Supervisor Il 
District 5 

Edward R. Waggoner, Maintenance Technician II 
Benjamin W. Wright, Draftsman Ill 

District 8 

Leo Tucker, Engineering Technician IV 

District 10 

William G. Darden, Maintenance Technician II 

J. W. Galyean, Maintenance Technician | 

District 12 

Shelby L. Losack, Maintenance Technician II 

Pablo Munguia, Maintenance Technician II 

Clarence W. Wendt, Engineering Technician IV 

Oscar J. Woytek, Maintenance Technician Il 

District 13 

Edward A. Rita, Senior Resident Engineer 

District 14 

Rufus C. Jones, Maintenance Construction Supervisor If 
John P. McNuita, Maintenance Technician Il 

District 15 

Edward L. Callaway, Maintenance Const. Supervisor Il 


Senior Resident Engineer 


Supervising Resident Engineer 


- Roland E. Neumann, Maintenance Technician II 


Luther R. Chapa, Draftsman III 
Ferdy P. Engelke, Engineering Assistant | 


Santos R. Orosco, Maintenance Technician II 
District 18 

James S. Cole, Maintenance Technician II 
Cyril W. Rhodes Jr., Senior Resident Engineer 
District 19 

William T. Wright, Engineering Technician IV 
District 21 

Daniel O. Farias, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 23 

John M. Arthur, District Designing Engineer 
District 24 

Eduardo M. Nunez, Maintenance Technician | 
Raul R. Ortiz, Maintenance Technician II 
District 25 

Glenn R. Jones, Maintenance Technician II 


RETIREMENTS 


Equipment and Procurement Division 

Fred M. Carter, Warehouse Superintendent 

Maintenance Operations Division 

Robert H. Bowen, Landscape Architect IV 

District 2 

Henry J. Miller, Maintenance Technician II 

District 3 

Irven F. Blankenship, Engineering Technician V 

District 5 

Luke W. Klafka, Maintenance Technician Il 

Hester G. McDonnell, Maintenance Const. Supervisor II 
Oren J. Pierson, Maintenance Technician Il 

District 6 

Prajediz M. Arredondo Jr., 
District 8 

Carl A. Waldrop, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 12 

Glenn A. Roberson, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 13 

Joe B. Bain, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 15 

Grady H. Higdon, Engineering Technician Il 
Arthur H. Yourzik, Draftsman Ill 


Maintenance Technician Il 


District 16 4 
Percy E. Miller, Maintenance Technician Il 

District 17 

Verna N. Batson, Maintenance Technician II 

District 18 


Clifford M. Santerre, Engineering Technician v 
District 19 

Austin Pruitt, Maintenance Technician II 

District 20 

Melvin Hargraves, Maintenance Technician iT 

Oscar Hoffpauir, Maintenance Construction Super aay 
District 21 moe 
Hiram H. Elliott, Resident Engineer ee hey 
District 22 “ye, ae 
Santa Ana S. Hernandez, Maintenance Technician il, 
Elmer B. Renfro, Maintenance Technician | 
District 23 

Willard T. Liles, Maintenance Technician L 
District 24 

Robert W. Schroeder, Right of Way Agent mM 
David H. Woodward, Shop Foreman IV | 
District 25 
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~ OVER THE HIGHWAYS — 


@ Recently I was enroute to Dallas 
from Lubbock, alone, when my car de- 
veloped serious trouble about 10 miles 
east of Guthrie. That is rather a deso- 
late stretch of road, and frankly, I was 
frightened. 

One of your District 5 employees, 
Emsley F. Miller, came along and 
stopped to see if there was anything he 
could do. He called ahead and ar- 
ranged for a service car to come from 
Guthrie, then waited for its arrival to 
see if the repairs could be made. There 
must have been a wait of more than 
an hour. 

I consider this a great courtesy, and 
I wish to commend Mr. Miller for his 
kindness and help. 

Mrs. Harlan A. Hodges 
Lubbock 


@ We would like to extend a hearty 
“thanks a million” to an employee in 
Odessa, Mr. Jim Box. My husband, 
baby, and I were stranded between 
Monahans and Odessa. Mr. Box came 
to our assistance by taking our four- 
month-old baby and me to Odessa to 
a relative’s home where I could get 
help. A suit for the baby blew out of 
our things and into the bed of the 
truck. When Mr. Box discovered the 
suit, he brought it by the relative’s 
home. The suit certainly isn’t the im- 
portant thing, but it does help show 
how thoughtful and considerate Mr. 
Box was. 

Thanks to the Highway Department 
for allowing and encouraging its em- 
ployees to give this kind of assistance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alvis C. Teague 
Alpine 

(Ed. Note: Box works in the Ector 

County Residency in Odessa.) 


e Just a note of compliment on the 
fine comfort station 14 miles east of 


Amarillo—indeed a pleasure for the 
Oklahoma-weary traveler. The custo- 
dian there is as cheerful a worker as he 
is an efficient one. 
If this is a sample of Texas hospi- 

tality, we'll be back. 

W. F. Callahan 

Casper, Wyoming 


e I am writing you to express my 
gratitude to one of your Texas High- 
way Department maintenance men, 
Salome Lopez. As my mother and I 
were traveling from San Antonio to 
Weslaco, we stopped to rest at the 
highway comfort station located just 
outside Falfurrias. After a brief rest, 
we continued traveling. When we were 
on the outskirts of Edinburg, I noticed 
that my purse was missing and that I 
must have left it at the comfort sta- 
tion. We turned around and headed 


- back. Not expecting to find my purse, 


I was so thankful when we reached 
the comfort station and found that 
Mr. Lopez had my purse. 

It is a truly wonderful thing that we 
still have a few honest people such as 
Salome Lopez in our country. 

Sue Wise 
San Antonio 


e A friendly state, but we were 
most disappointed that our second 
night in Palo Duro State Park was al- 
most totally wakeful due to unsuper- 
vised groups of student campers and 
no apparent correction by officials. 

A Visitor from Florida 


e We would like to bring to your 
attention a most commendable and 
appreciated service performed by two 
employees of the Highway Depart- 
ment, Mike Drake and W. B. Bailey. 

We are two middle-aged women who 
were traveling alone on the freeway 
between Beaumont and Houston when 


our front left tire blew out as we were 
crossing the Lost and Old River Bridge 
out of Beaumont. Right behind us ap- 
peared a yellow Highway Department 
truck with the two aforementioned 
gentlemen. 

They directed us to a safe area off 
the bridge where they most courteous- 
ly changed our tire. We could readily 
see that their thoughts were first and 
foremost on our safety and the safety 
of other travelers involved. They di- 
rected traffic and even walked a con- 
siderable distance back to retrieve our 
hubcap. When we offered to pay them 
for their help they quickly reassured 
us that what they did was part of their 
job and that they were glad to have 
been behind us when they were needed. 

Not only was their service exemplary 
but their attitude and kindness as well. 
They are truly two very fine public 
relations men for our state and the 
Highway Department. 

Mrs. Arthur H. Van Slyke 
Mrs. F. D. Johnson 
Richmond, Texas. 


e I want to thank you for the rest 
stop at the mouth of the Pecos River. 
We really were not tired, but it had 
been recommended to us. Never be- 
fore have I seen anything more beau- 
tiful than that rest stop. 

Mrs. Omar Crook 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


e We want to give a “Great Big 
Thank You” and praise to two of your 
fine maintenance men, Winfred Hoke 
and Jerry Crocker. We were on our 
way to Houston and had a blowout on 
one of our tires. 

These two men stopped to see if 
we needed help. Our spare, which had 
been fixed one week before, was flat, 
so these gentlemen took it to a nearby 
service station. 

In no time, our tire was on and we 
were On our way again. We offered to 
pay them, but they would not take any 
money. We are so thankful for such 
fine men. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Gummelt Sr. 
Waco 
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